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Sensitivity training groups rarely have been 
conducted amcng p^^^ople of low income, A modification of the 
laboratory training method, here called the "participant group 
method^" was used with low-income Black parents of Head Start 
children to demoiistrate under what conditions participant groups 
might be helpful to parents and their children. Eight different 
groups, each met twice a week fur eight weeks within the context of 
either helping the child with language skills at home or helping the 
parents with their problems of child-rearing* Parent trainers worked 
in teams of two, including a mother from the community. Both fathers 
and mothers participated. Most groups succeeded in engaging the 
parents' participation in child-rearing or related discussions, as 
judged from the attendance and the group procese data. In conclusioni 
the participant group method seems to be a very effective vehicle to 
deliver community*clinical psychological sarvices directly to 
low^ income parents for educational, remedial, and preventive 
functions regarding their preschool children* (Author) 
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author wishes Lo caution the readeri The author waa''**and stil?. is — ^blased favorably 
t 

toward both participant group methods for effecting prosoelal behavioral change (e.g., 
hlford'and Stern, 1968| Wohlford, 1969, 1970) and careful research to help to 

ERIC 

u^B&iai,dcrstand such change (Wohlford, 19Vla, 1971b). lie values both highly. 



A NaL'rai.iva c£ lload Start Parunua in Participant Crt^upa 



Ab strnet 

Sensitivity training groups rarely have bcGn eonclucted anieng people of lo\^ 
income* A modification of thu laboratory training method, her^ called the 
^ "participant group method," was used with low-income Black parferits of Head Rtart 
children to demonstrate under what conditions participant groups might be helpful 
to parentH and their children. Eight different groups, each mat twice a week for 
eight wcekH within tht' eontCKU of either hc*lping the child with language skills 
at home 3 or helping the parents with their problems of child -i^earing* Parent 
trainers worked in teams of two, including a mother from the e^iranunity* Both 
fathers and mothers participated. Most groups succeeded in engaging the parents' 
participntion in child-rearing or related discussions , as Judged from the attendance 
and the group process data* In conclusion^ the participant gxoup method seems to 
be a very effective vehicle to deliver conTOinity-clinical psychological services 
directly to low-income parents for educational, r^edial, and preventive functions 
regarding their preschool children* 
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A Narrative of Head Start Parents in Participant Groupa 



Contradictory reports on an anecdotal level abound concernina whether there 
are any cffeetivo mathods in working meaningfully with peoplG of low income* If 
the sensitivity training (isncounter) group Is this century's most important social 

t 

invention as Rogers (1969) recently asserted ^ one might expect group mothods to 
* have bcnn employed s^^stcmatically in antipoverty programs* Surprisingly^ there 
arc few reports of endeavors using sensitivity training or other groups directly 
with people of low iucQme in spite of the appropriateness of such applications 
(Wohlford, 1970). 

Zurcher (1969) described systematic observations of steges of development In 
poverty program neighborhood action coimiittees, noting that these groups combined 
elements of all three Tuctenan-^classed settings: therapy groups, human relations 
groupSj and natural or laboratory groups* Sensitivity or human relations training 
with low-income gi'oups have been occasionally with adultb (Culver, Dunhamj Edgerton, 
St Edgerton* 1969) , with aggressive junioi^ilgh school students jRueveni, 1971), 
ai:\d, more wide^l^, indirectly with those who serve low^-incoma giroups such as para- 
professionals and toachers (Carkhuff & Griffin, 1970* 1971). 

With a rationale provided by Hunt (1969) and others, Head Start and other 

early childhood programs for low-income clients have the responiibillty to involve 

the parents of the preschool children* Indeed, the Head Start official policies 

urge or require the involvement of parents at various levels (Office of Economic 

3 

Opportunity, 1967, 1968; Office of Child Development, 1970)* \ 

To directly Involve low-income adults in an educationally oriented program in 
Head Start or public schools is an undertaking that faces fcrmidable obstacles. 
Pcopfe who struggle in poverty are generally alienated from middle-class society, 
its agencies I and, especially, the schools, where many of them probably had negative 




Lial cKpcrienccs. If this is true, then the generalizatioki of the negative 
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cxpcriGPce would be especially dGtriniLmtal to their involvomant ©n any level, 
including thu paasivc attendances: at meetings in achool buildings which themselves 
may be avcrsivc to the parents. Moreover, a program that attempts to work with 
low-Income parents of preschool childrun to improve the relevant behavior in the 

t 

parents' interact ion witli their children faces another requlremnnt. Such behavior 
^ is among the most deeply entrunched and least sueccptiblc to change,, and so such 
an intervention piogram would have to use relatively powerful mathods* 

Systematic group methods have been used to some extent witii parents on school- 
related variables, although not with low-incmne populattons, as reviewed in detail 
elsewhere (Wohlford, 197C), Nechin (1966) led a time-limltctd, small group of low- 
income young mothers of three- and four-year olds, and found mothers eager to 
receive child-rearing Information. In two other projects low-income parents met 
in time-limited, small groups with apparent success in creating a stable group 
atmosphere. Both projects combinad informal instruction with open-ended discussion 
of dynamic issues in parent-child relations. In one project, the instruction 
concerned the Eriksonian Eight Ages of Development (Gook^ ]968), and in the other, 
language development (Wohlford & Stern, 1968), In the latter project, part of 
each meeting was devoted to the practical demonstration of various things parents 
can do to expand their child's cognitive world. Another part of each meeting used 
an unstructured, procoss-ccmtered, participant small group method which appeared 
to be a potentially useful technique to evaluate and, where necessary, to Intervene 
in the potslble detrimental parent-child Interactions, With this method^ the 
other group members provide the reference group and basic impetus for change. 

Ultimately, a program that does not involve its participants has to fail. 
Low-income parents seemed more likely to bcccme Involved in small groups composed 
ott^c^rs in th e iame situation, than to become Involved in other kinds of programs. 
g^^^perlancQ of conducting psychotherapy with low Income peDple indicates that 
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group sessions aru mora effective than individual sessions (Christmas , 1966), 
Thera arc various reasons that might explain this phGnotnenon.* attitudGs toward 
authority; gocial comparisons processes; following the therapisc's model, and 
diffcrcncas in the conununication pattern bctwcQn middle*class , middlQ^class 
pntient and therapist combinations * on the one hand^ and low-inr.ome, middle-class 
patient and therapist combinations, on the other hand (Frank, 1,961). Whatever 
these reasons may ho^ it is Celt useful to exploit this poisible source of gain* 

Historically J the oldest small group method iS; the T-gruup method^ sensitivity 
trnining group, or human relations laboratory. Those methods^ as well a&^ a modifi- 
cation used in the present project j will be referred to generlcally as the 
participant group mtithod* The particular strength ot the participant group method 
is that it enables the group mcmbars to focus on, and perhaps modify^ their inter'* 
personal hohavior. Several aspects of this mcithod eeemed especially appropriate 
for the purpose of working with low-income parents j including task orientation j 
use of trainers as role models, open coimnuntcatlon, cooperative feodbackj and 
democratic gronp procoss with no hidden agGnda. The appropria'ienesi of this 
approaeli is descrihcd more fully elsewhere (Wohlfordj 1970). 

Through participation in this type of group eKpcrlenco^ parents should become 
aware of, and modify their interpersonal behavior moving ir* the direction of having 
"ideal" relationsliips 5 andj in turn* creating these kinds of relationships with 
their children. Incidentally, parent groups which use such participant group 
methods as thcio coincide both in rationale and method with the aims of the 



Coimunity Action Program and the new Head Start guidelines for parent involvement 
(Office of Child Development, 1970), 



In suiraiiary. In spite of the obvious importance of parental attitudes and 
be*-^'-^ — * few programs have been iuccessful in engaging low-incQme parents in any 



t 




The use of participant groups offers some promise of success • 
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However, ChGrc is almost a complete lack of knowledge about many basic para* 
meters of participiinU groups of low-*income parents* That ib ^ tesides the funda- 
mental issue of whather changing parents* attitudes and behavior would change their 
children's behavior ^ a number of intermediate objectives shoulc^ be realised in 



attracted to attend group meetings regularlyj and, if so, under what conditions? 
That is, would motht^rs without husbands attend as well as married mothers? Would 
fathers as well as mothers atttmd? If the fathers attended thi groups would that 
influence the nature of the group's effects on the motheri? FJ.nallyj would there 
be a differential influence from the group's structure and contents either a rather 
structured group %^?ith language development content j or an unstructured group to 
focus on groiip procyss and discuss child-raising or anything the parents wanted? 

The remainder of this paper describes a field intervfintion research project, 
termed the Parent Project, which systematically investigated the feaiibility of using 
participant group methods to realiEe the above intermediate objectives, as well as to 
gather data on the fundamental issue of whether partlcipaitt groups would be effective 
in changing parents' attitudes and behaviors which would. In turn, change their 
children 's behavior. To assess such changes, a variety of cognitive, personalttyj 
and interpersonal variables were assessed in both the parents and their children 
both beCorc and after the parents received participant group training (pretest* 
intervontion^posttes t design). 

The full context of the Parent Project, including its field intervention 
roiearch rationalo, systematic variation of the groups ^ and description of the 



participating parents, is present ed elsewhere (Wohlfordj 1970, 1971a ^ 1971b), This 
Q dy'e focus on precise effects of parental group Intervention alone upon Che 



ents' and thc'ir children's behavior may render this study'f reiulte particularly 



order to assess the feasibility of participant group methods* First, could a large 



proportion of such parents, approaching 100% of a given panel of parents, be 
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valuable with regard to certain basic research and field apoli^atlon questioTis, as 
well ai rntiher circumscribed with regard to other possible qusstions* Iti unique 
value may be seenj for instancG, In its possible Implications for the Office of 
Child DevGlopment *s recently announced Home Start program^ in ^hich the preichool 
child may never participate In a center with other children such as in Head Start, 
but in wlilch the sole or primary intervantion ii via the parental CZlglers 1971), 

However, the Pari^nl: Project design also demanded using the children of non- 
participnLlng parents as controli for the children of participating parents. Since 
the two groups of children would have been Intermingled in a Head Start clase with th 
same teacher, we would have contaminated the control group of children if we would 
have directly Involved the teacher in the parent group. That li, changei or lack 
of changes in the children then could have resulted from either the influence of 
the parents or the Inriuencc of the teachcri Yet the Incramental value of directly 
Including ncad Sr t teachers or other itaff in parent groupi is obvidUily of great 
potential, and will be dlicussed later. While we did not Include the teachera In 
the Parent Project groups as a part of the present intervention strategyj we 
encouraged greater contact between the parents and the center staff upon the request 
of the parents or teachers and whenever special Intervention hbb clinically 
imperative , 

The data from the total Parent Project fall into five main categoriei; The 
parents' attendance at the meetings; the group process of the eight groups | the 
effect on the coiiiTiunlty as seen in their post-grdup attlti'dea and willingness to 
participaUe in future moot ings ; object Ive changes in the parents; and dbjectivi 
changes in their children. The first two isiueSj the parenti' Qverall responie as 
seen in their attendance and the group proceis, are presented in the preient paper* 
The latter three issues arc presented eliewhere (Wohlford, 1971aj 1971b), 

Intervention strategy . The underlying theory of the Parent Project's inter- 
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diagrams, and, iecond, according to Input, Intraprocess , and outcome varlablei, 

Fir^t:, the uBual ontry InLg public school of a young child from a-low'*ineonie 
family mny be reprusonted by his dcparturG from his iubcultufal milieu, confronCatlon 
of thy rather impenetrable social class barrier^ and sdllt^ry entry into the public 
schoQl which is an institution of the " dominant iocial class (middle^clasa ; see Figure 

Insert Figure 1 about here 

The burden is clearly upon the young child to be teited by the double impGrmaabla 
barriers and fail to acconmiodate , or succeed, but poaslbly at rhe eKpeneG of 
Incorporating two eonfllctlng sets of idcial^-cultural valuei with the eoniequant 
internal streas. Figure 2 presents the Parent Eroject's Intervention itrategy which 
reveries the burden* placing it back on adults— first , the public achool or Haad 
Start," neKt on the Parent Group Traineri, then, the nelghborhrjcd parents' group, 
and, finally, on th© individual parenti for their own family. The shaded areas and 
numbers in Figure 2 represent the actual procGSses in sequence. (1) '^Tha inltiel 

Insert Figure 2 about here 

public school-Head Start contract, (2) Head Start 'i preservies training and Inservice 

supervision of the Parent Group Traineri, (3) the neighborhood parents' groups 

conducted by ^ the Parent Group Trainers, (4) the Individual parents itrengthen their 

own family interaction, including their preichool child, and (5) the preschool child 

is better Qquipped--technically , pre-accomodated--£pr his Hntry into Head Start and 

public school. Finally, Figure 3 preienti the goal of the interventions: Moving 

all units into closer harmony with each other, or technically, functional inter- ^ 
t 

Insert Figure 3 about here 
ERJC^iencQ, including the child, his family, tht ngighborhood parent group, Head 
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Stcirt, and uIk* school wliich now han become a responsive institution of the whole 
coiranunlty wliose ImpermeablG barrier (solid line In Figure 1) h^H now become ^ 
pormeable, flexible, and ready to occomodate Itself to the naede of the 
children (dotted line in F:*.gure 3). 

Secondj the underlying theory of the Parent Project's intervention strategy 
• may be conccptualiEed according to inputs intraproceis , and ou'ccome variables, ae 
scon in Figure 4. This conceptunliEatlon is baaed on a post-hoQ analysis, so no 
provision could have bean made to investigate iyiteniatlcally rill the '-variablei** 
list ,d- Rather, this conceptiialif.ation is offered here to clarify the Project for 
the reader, and as possible guidance for future projects^ 

Method 

Five Hend Start centers in all-Black areas of the center of Miami, Florida, 
were identiflc'd as participating centeri according to tlie design sunmariied in Table 

Insert Table 1 about here 

On the basis the prelinilnary egtlmates, eight different participant groups were 
planned in the 1969-1970 scliool year, four In the Fall and four In the Spring. Each 
team of two parent Trainers conducted two groups, a Language Development group and 
a Scnsit ivlty-DiscusstDn group. Each group was required to choose its own particu- 
lar direction within the conteKt of either Language Development or Sensitivity 

t 

Discussion* Rach group was to have about 12 to 15 parents ^ and be Intinsive, with 
one and one-lialf hpur meetings twice a week for eight weekF, 
Parent Trninei;^. 

The Parent Trainers are the key of the entire Parent Project, just as classroom 
teachers are the key of educational systems, Thus, the Parent Tralneri ' seleetion, 
graining, and iupportive auporvislon are presented next in seme detail. However, 
E^Caiiy iinportant as each of these three elements but more difficult to describe, 
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are the interrelatianships among these elements--the Trainers' eelectlonj tralnln 
and supervision--and their comniitment to the parents that arises as a ftind of 
epiphenomanon when the first three elements are realized. That is, the effective 
ness of the Parent Trainers seems to have been a function of all three elements 
organized .into a single, interdependent operation^ and changing any element might 
have greatly changed the outcome. 
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Staff seleccion. Four teams of Parent Trainers were selected to participate 
In prcservice training in the sunmer preceding the year of actual parene groups. 
Each team was composed of one person who was a iraduate student In psychology or • 
education (one Black female, one Black male, two white males)- and one person who 
could be IdentifiQd ns a mother from the coiimunlty baing served (four Black females), 

To emphasize the importance of the Trainer as a role model, we sought Trainers 
who cxcraplified stability, responsibility, and interpersonal comnitment to training 
the pni-cnt groups by attondancc and punctuality at preservics training meetings. 
Self-selection during the prescrvicc trniriing permitted the identification of the 
Trainers with the maximum motivation. The initially selected four graduate students 
completed preservice training and the full year of the actual parent meetings. 
However, nine individuals rotated through the other four positions due to trial-and- 
error self-selection and certain unavoidable contingencies. Fo.-tunately, the staff 
turnover largely occurred during the prcservice training and not the parent groups 
proper, but, unfortunately, several of the final Black female Trainers received none 
of the proscrvicc training wlintsoever . . After the project started in the school year, 
seven of the eight groups' Parent Trainer teams were stable for the duration of the 
group, as may be seen in Tabic 1. Six of the eight Trainers were Black, and five 
were females. 

Staff training.^ The preservice training of the Parent Trainers made use of a 
specially prepared training manual (Wohlford, 1969), and had five phases s First, 
in the Sunmer of 1969, a regular sensitivity training laboratory was conducted for 
the Parent Trainers thcmsGlves with focus on personal growth, rather than group 
dynamics or leadership skills per se. Inevitably, white-Black issues arose and ' 
somewhat surprisingly, youngor-older generation issues also arose. The group 
rn^r>-^^"°*^ greatly facilitated the nmt phase, as the T.-ainurs felt a good deal of 

hKJL 

HWSWPh for. each other, cohesion, and enthusiasm about the Project. Second, the 
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language dcvc*lopmunt training mada extensive use o£ the Parenc Tgaincrs' Manual 
(WDhlfordj 1969) I mout of which le clGVOCed to languaga dovolQpmant conQepts^ 
cochniquos, nnd matorlals that are appropriata far parants tQ u$% with thtir 
prasehool children In the hrae« Thera were demonstrations of various materials and 
prtiutica ctirricula for the parGnt meGtlngs* Thlrd| the Tralnery conslderad the 
eoimtipn obJaQtlvai of tha two typea of pareRt group aethod, and dlffarancaa batooen 
the two mothode,^ Of tun the TralnQra* Intenio dlieusilon about th# objaeCivas 
gonarated a faellng of nutonomy and eanse of peripaotlvOi and than the Trainers 
thoniiolvea formulatcid a Hat of objectives at three lovelai th^ ultimate objectivoi 
for the childroni tho second level object Ivos for tha parents and tho primary 
objoctlvus for the Tralnars themselvQi (ieo Table 2), FQurthi the aiilgraiDnt of 

Insert Table 2 about here 

Trainers to teams of two was done by aelfoseleetion ai nmeh as possible* Finallyi 
just prior to the actual parent meetings i an addltlonsl day was devoted to each of 
the two methods as a brush-up and roviow. By this tj^e, the Tr liners had met many 
parents thraugh the interviews and evaluations of the pretest roseareh phasei so 
that the group eKperience was mueli more tanQiblOi and the Trainers began to deal 
conQretuly with anticipated situations. 

Staff guiHirviflion . During the course of tho parent group maatings, each of 
the four lonms of Trainers met togefhor for weekly consultation or supervision whiah 

was faQllitntml by the tapQ-roeordings of all rnQOtlngs. 
Partrnt Groun Motttlngi 

|As lidditional obJ(«ctives to enhaneo thy quality of the progrAmp every effort 
was mndo to fit tho parent groups Into the eontOKC of the neighborhood in order! 
(I) Jo Qstnblitih it solid working rolittionship bctiwoin bhe paionti and their center, 
'j EBIS ifc ii npcoAiiary to Attain in AdditionMlt very prdgmatic provltlonsl gosli To 



tstablish a trusting relatlonihlp that wduld bt stable and salld anough to wark on 
dttply entrenched bulmvloral puttsms* (2) To lit into the centexC of tho oth^r 
Head Start Progrfluis §mh as the monthly parent mtetlngs* (3) 7o facilitate grdup 
cQhesivcnois and im^Clonfll involvement in the group by eapitallEing on pre- 
oxiiCing relatlonihtpo among neighbori, (4) To foster the malntenanoa of iuah 
ehang§s aa did occur in the group by assuring some form of continued contact among 
group members aftur the torminnHon of the aatual groups. 

The achodula for the parcait meetings way ddtorminQd in part by tha individual 
evaluations In th<i ovarall reioareh dasign of prat9St--Jntorvfe!ntioii"posttoat . 
Thus, thc! flrit series of four groups weru held from Novcmbor, 1969* to January, 
i970p with a two-weuU break at the ChrlBtmai holidays, rathor than promptly in 
Septcmbor or October to Novombgr without Interrupt Iohi as would have been ideal to 
gain and mnintaln maMlimim impetus, The second serios of four other groupii using 
the same pairs of Parent TrainurB but with different parents * ran from February to 
April, 1970, without interruption. 

To inveatigata the fathors' parttalpation as an indopendent variable In its 
of feet on ihe mothera^ participationi fathers were Invited to the parent meatingi 
in some centpra but nut in Qthers, Two principles weru maintained i NaKimum 
partlulpnt ion in each eontcr and equal opportunity for all parantfi within a center • 
Binee a significant portion of the families in the partlcip^itlng centers (more than 
ono^third) had no father in the hornet H parents had bnan invited to meotlngs, 
mothers would probably have out-mimbired fathers by a wide margin, In this casei 
fathors would hava bccm unlikely to participntej would have losu interest, and not 
have retuVued to subsequont fneetlngs* Furthermore, mothers without husbands might 
have«boen sensitive to huHbflnd-wife discusHions in a guneral parent group, and have 
constituted an inlilbilinB InfluQnQe on such husband-wlfo topics. Additionally, 
mofchoi'i without huabands probably have soma unique problems i a group of. others In 

erJc . , 



# 
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the aame sicuocion seemed potentially very useful to elicit discussion 
about these problems. 

Therefore, In chrop of the five eentars (aee Table 1), there were two sets 
of parent groups: One group to which huiband-wlfe pairs were invited whenever 
there was a husband In the hoinaj and the other group made up of all remaining 
- iiuithers, l.e*i thosi^ motheri without husbnndSp In the reiralning two centers 

constituting the other two gyoiipB, all the niotheri, Ineluding thoie with and with* 
out huibaiul^i but none uf their husbands, were Invited to participate. 

inltiailyj two groupa were plnnned to bo strictly voluntary^ and six groups 
were planned to have each parant paid five dollars per session for their partiei^ 
pfitiont Ho\v'evcr, the less than pptiimil particlpatlpn of the voluntary group In 
the flrit Herlea prnmpted the rejection of inclydlng a voluntary group in the 
HCieond iiarlnB, llcneup sevcm of the olBht groupi were on a paid basts, ineludlng 
attendance both at t\w parent fi^oup meatlngB and at parent evaluations. In 
addltloni baby«8lttlng and tranfiportatlon were provided to parenwi who neided it, 

Rqeulta 

The roHults of the Parent Project to be preaentod here are the criteria of 
parental attendance at the parent group meetings and a dlatilUtlon of the |roup 
precesa or content. Parental attendance at the gtoup ineetlnss and the actual group 
process are dlsUlngulshablei but In a sonoe they are Inseparablei an examplii will 
llluitrate, Parental attendancy is neceasarlly primary beQause if the parents do 
not came to the meetlngii there can ha no group and no group proiieas. However | 
once the p4ir<.*ntB are present at the meettlngi what occurs i the group prQceas, In 
part dotemlnes whether they will return to the nont mooting i 
Parental AttcmUiice aiL_thu_^^J^ Group Moetlnga 

Table 3 sununari^cui the paronts^ actuiil nttendanee at parent group moetlngs. 
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Xnoert Table 3 about here 
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The first four columns of Tabic 3 give the identifying informations The group and 
number of the cuntur, the method, and the parents who were invited. Bin of the 
eight groups ran thnir full duration of 15 or 16 meetings, and the other tws groups 
<ipproachcd it. The neKt thrcie major aolumns give tho niffltber of parents Invited, 
the number Attending at least one meeting, and the number attending regularly; i*e.j 
at least half of Chu scheduled mdetlnga, Moit of the participating parents attended 
reguLirly (70 of 119), As sucn in the second column from the rights the inedlan 
number of meetingH attended by the mothers wns nine. The final column^ median 
attcnd.mac at meetings, indlcutas the degree of interest in the typical meeting* 
The relative colieaiofi of a group may be determinad on the baale of the median 
attendance at meetings divided by the nimiber attendlno at least one meeting* The 
ooheiion i-anged from a high in Group 2 (11/13) to a low in firoup 1 (3/12). 

A eompHriiion of the mothuvB' and fnthera' attendance t Of all 155 natural 
mothers of five^yoar olds at the five ceuters who were invited i S5 attended at least 
one muuting, and of these, 60 attended reoularly» In other wotdi| 60 mothora (39%) 
neyer act enUeda mooting, 35 mothers (23%) attended roactingi occaaionally, and 60 
mothera (39%) attended regularly* Thuii more than half of the mothera (61%) 
attondud at least somo of the meotingg, and about two-thirds of these attended 
ragularly , 

The comparable percentage of the fatharH' attondanca la not as groat according 
to the available figuvcs. Fathers were Invited to the parent yroup meetings in 
only three of the five centers* Of the 61 fathers proaumably ?awltQd| 37 fathers 
(61%) never attended tho meetings, U fathers (23%) attended mnetingi oecaaionolly, 
and 10 fatherfi (16%) attended regularly # If the father's data nre accurate, then 
the i$i*oportlon of iiivlted fathorB who failed to attend at least one meeting (61%) 
is significantly gi'^^^^ter than the proportion of motheirQ who attended who failed to 
.^^ttMul (39%} g ^I0.ft03i dj«2| ii<.Ol, 2i.tallod tisc), 
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However, wo eitimatc chat the numbar of fathers presumably in the homei at 
Cmitors 3 and Aj and hence invited^ may have been Inflated from 5 Ee 20*Catheri. 
The reason is that these centers arc a part of the public school iystemi and 
, tnothers may tend to claini a husband (c-g., *^lr, and Mrs. L» BrOi^n")* in rigliterlng 
a child in a jniblia school. If the actual total number of fathers were 45, then 
the perGcnEages of rhe fathers would net be Bigniflcantly different from the 
tnotherH' perecatngesi Nevur attendinB, 48%; occasionally 30%* and regular lyj 22%^ 
Furthennorc, in considering those 95 mothers and 24 fathers who attended at least 
one niOiiting, tlie proportiou of mothers who attended regularly vao no greater than 
the proportion of fathurd who attended regularly (X-0,0l6f df^A, £ is n,i.| 2*talied 
test)* In sural aecordlng to available inforTnationi proportionately more mothers 
attondcd at least one meeting than fathers, but of thoge parentn attending at least 
omOj there was no difference between fathera and mobheri in the frequenay of 
attendance t 

Other eompurisons , In terms of attendance as a function o£ the group content ^ 
all four of the Lauguage Development groups had good attendance, but only two of 
the four Sensitivity Discuasion groups had iolid succesii Thu§i there appeared to 
be a trend toward a difforenee^ but the difference was not gignif leant or conclusive* 

In the comparison of the first and second series , two of the four groups in the 

first snries were successful while all four groups in the second series were. In the 

least Bucceasful groupi Group 4| MotherH Without UusbandSi there were never enough . 

mothers present to allow full use of the Seniltivlty-DlsQUision Mathod, The group 

that had noHt lenHt limited sueeeas was Oroup 1| which had CienaiClvltyi-Diseussion 

on a voluntary basis« In that groupi the mothers attended irregularlyi showing 
* 

some interoHf in participatlnni Mi seemingly involved whan thoy were there, but 
failing to auitflin thuir invoivement to allow the group to over beeome cohesivei 
ERJC ^ two other flrflt serios groups had j^oori attondanco and both used the Language 
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DevelopmGnt Method, 

In tho first series, the Trainers were csmpletoly ineKperienoed in "conducting 
groups of this naturo, and thera was an unavQldable two-week Chrj,strnai holiday 
^ interruption* As CKpccCad, there was a npticeable drop in the sttendanct at the 
moetings fQllowing thu holidayi. Thus, special efforts were made to perionally 
contact absent parents to remind them the moetings hod started agalns and these 
efforts were effective. In the second ieries, the Trainers had some experience and 
a schedule free frpm mnjor interruptions. Also from the first lerioi exporience, 
we were able to estimnte the probable attenUances more accurately and to maka 
neccsiary ndjustmontB, E.g., three additional mothori without husbands from Center 
4 were invited to Group 8| providing a laracr group. The median attendance at the 
four groups in the gecgnd series were 7,7,9.5, and 13 as oppoied to 2,3,9,S| and 11, 
in the flrgt series, 

In sunsnary, six of the eight groups were unqualified iucea^sei, according to 
the attendnnce data* Uoth of the other groupa had certain problems, but even these 
continued with some participation for their plannod period. As both of these were 
in the first series, and both used Saniitivlty-Dlicuailon, it will be of BomB 
interost to uotQ whether the Trainori' inaxpevionce, the group eontanti both 
together, or .some OLher vnriabla like the cctiters chosanj was riiponiible fcr the 
unovenneas in atUundance when we ncKt turn to the Traineri* own sunTOariea of what 
occurred In the group maQtinRs, 
Group Prom\BH and Conieni: 

Tho cintira seriei^ of small group mootings totaled over 190 hours (approximately 
8 groupB K 8 wQcUi pay group h 2 eossioni per week x 1 1/2 heurs par seiiion). The 
aesaiena wora eape-recarded| so it would bo posalblo to derive objoetive'measuras 
of group inturaction from thoio tapes # Jlowever, sueh a prooosi is eKtremoly coitly, 
•"^j' was not done for thci proeent report,* The following narrati^^e summary of the 

ERIC 

™Wplt groups bnsed on the Tvalnera' reportEi which woye'madQ following Qaoh meeting 
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and discussed In weekly iupurvislon, with additional elarlf Icotion provided bythe 
tape-recDrdings If neeessnry. 
Trainers AB; Groups 1 and 5 

Group Ij the only voluntary groups used tht Sensitivity-Discuision method with 
all niothers. Though the median attendance of the group was only threOj a total of 
seven mothare att-gnded two or more moetinge, Indieating some interest but little 
cominitmcint . The Trniners were a graduate student with some group experienca with 
i^iddlL»*-class clients and a Hocial Service Aide with no prior group escperienqa* The 
group iimiiodialdly bygan with a iurvey of problems the mothers were having with their 
preschool children, including running nyay, eating problGmii vomiting, noae-bleeding, 
and pansing giut; algo, a inother myntioncid that ona of her children had choked to 
deathi The Trniners dealt i^ith these cnormoui renlity-based iltuationi In a rather 
nondircctivo, or passive fnshioni Rathur than deal with individual or cummulative 
fcelingi aroused in the group on hearing about theie hardihiyj , the Trainers per- 
mitted the mothers' one*'by-onu reeitation of their probltms. Not surprisingly, 

several of thgiu muthers with the most serloui preblemi failctd to return after the , 

■ 

first meeting or two. 

In thli ca^n and others, the inserviee auparviiion, OQeurrlng after-the*faet , 
could not do morn than help the Trainers modify their bahavior for future meetings, 
and follow-up on what already oeQurred* Most Importuntlyi the Trainer who wai also 
the Centor's Soeinl Service Aide Indlvlduully discussed the mejtlngi thoroughly and 
helped wlEh the problems of mothers who had failed to return, E,g,, a mother whose 
husband was recuntly Jailed was hQlpod to enroll at a neighborhood health eenter, 

o 

ERIC 
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After tho first icveral mQetiiigs, the Trainers shifted from their nondirective 
Stance to a more active, atrueturedj problem-solving approach. For eKamplt, the 
Trainers encoiiraged a mother whoic daughter had vomltting and npse-bleedlng without 
a medical reaion, to ipoiid ac least some time alono with tile girl every day when 
she wag veil, in a few wcieks, the eyniptoms disappeared*^ In a follow-up interview 
six mQnUhs later, this mother profusely thanked the Parent Project for holping her 
daughter who had continued to be well. 

Motheri gradually introduced problemi with their husbands, and,' midway through 
the series* soma mothers discuiiod their own personal problems, fears, and worries. 
One mother In pnrtiaular wnn very disturbed, appearing delusional and to hallucinate 
at times, and she dominated the group. The group tolerated her deviant behavior 
bQeause of the small numlicr of mothers present and the Trainers' reluetanee to 
confront her. The Trainers' roluctanee gfeemed to be related both to this mother's 
powerful role in the political itructure of the center and thn Trainers' personalities 
In the final meeting, the thrae most loyal attenders eKpresaed much positive feeling 
for what they derivedj but requested meetings with teachers to allow the mothers 
to learn what their children were doinfl in clasi. 

In a follow-up critique, the Parent Trainers commented that they did not work as 
hard as they should have in getting their Group 1 parents out to attend meetings. 
Ilowuvyr, it is unclear what ilngle factor or Qembination of f^ctori may have contri- 
buted to more interest and attendance in Group 1* What is cleir is that many mothers 
did make eccailDnul use of the groups but they did not sustain their Involvament 
enough to permit the real eoaleseonee and divtlopniont of a viable groupi They were 
prevented In doing so for sevoral reaions. In the firit mietings when mothers 

presented praetJcal problumi, the Trflinera' nondirective rt*rjponsi proba^'bly discouraged 

* « 

at least iomo mothora Cvom placing eonfitdcmoB in the group to liolp thein, and thus they 



did not return. Later, , tha one niother'8 domination of the ftroup curtailed the 
others' sustained Interest. Noverthtaess , the fact that some tr.qthers made 
contlnuud though Jrrpgulnr use of the uroup Indicates It did jerve some, 
probably sjuppari; J vu function for them. 

In thiS second stH-ies, Oroup 5 was conducted by the same team of Trainers 
in tho snme ceuter with a Rroup of fachor and mother pairs using the Language 
Developmant approach and for pay. The Trainers made a more concflntrated effort 
by repeated home %'lHLts to got fuller pnrtlcipatlon in Group 5 than in Group 1. 
Of all 15 couples invited, nine families were represented, including six fathers 
Of the six families who did not participaue, three did not becftuse the father 
worked at night, and the fact that we emphasized the couples' a'ltendlng together 
In two other casf-a, where the mother did attend, the father also did not 
partlcipnte much or at all bocausQ of a work conflict. Sometimes the father had 
two jobH and somotlmos was asHlRned to an evening shift. Of the three otlier non- 
particlpatlns fnmilleH, two families told the Tralnars on home visits that they 
would nttond, but never did; and one family could never be located. 

Group 5, covered the Language Development topics of colors, shapes, letters, 
numbern, and atory-reflding. The Trainefs began Che topic by demonstrating 
materials to the parents, and then in the same, meeting provided the parents with 
aample mnterlals to practice with thamselveH and also to take home to their 
chlldron. At the neKt meBting the parents would ravlew what thftir children did, 
bringing in .qamplen of their work, e.g., "My Own Book,"illuatratlng colors. 
ParentH felt they did not have tlma outBido the meetlnga to make any special 
mater lulK ncGded, for In.-itancn, flash cards for letters. Thus, time was spent in 
the maetingH for the preparation of theae materials. One set of an expansive, 
commcrejnl edueatlonal spln-and-match toy was olrculated among tho parents and 
was quite well received , The presentation of the numbors and lotcors ma 
nrbltvory rather thmi grouped ; that if5, the first half of the numbers, then the 
(Spond hcilf; the flrnt third of the lettcra, the second third, and then the 
^:rd third. 



The parents noted that their children liked the games, lessons, and \ .' 
materials they brouaht home. In fact, there was such Interesc that squabbles 
amonc the children regularly ensued. The underlylns Issues Bometimei surfaced 
as problt.ms In themselveB; namely, how much time does or cnn the mother 
devote to her children, and how much tlino does tlie father? And how Is sibling 
rlvaJry handled? The Tralncrfs rccommendad dealing with the sibling quarrtls 
In a practical, straight-forward wanner, noting the devclopmontal needs of 
each of the children. ThlnHH hnd progressed so well that in the later meetings,/ 
more chnllenging tnsks were prasented; cutting shapes ftoK syom&B and making 
mobiles, yet these tasks werB cleary too difficult for the pa^fmts to perform,- 
and they complained. Few individual problems of the children were brought up 
by those parents, and these were academic (e.g., short attintlon span, 
difficulty in learning), rather than eniotional, ^ 

Flnnlly, Group 5 endc>d with a party, and the parents were outspoken in 
their praise of the, group, feeling their children hnd done better in school 
because of their home activities with them. They said their children were sad 
they would not be attending more meetinRS. As one of the Trainers summarized, 
"The Group 5 parents demonstrated a marked Increase of feelJ.i-gs of competence 
themselves. One could see in the group the satisfaction they obtained by 
becQming more fnmliiar with the basic tools of language, The feeling of 
eompetenco In and of itself, I am sure, promoted Increasad interactions at home." 
Also, the parents felt the program should be continued in their center in the 
following year. 

Comparntively, Groups 1 and 5 were conducted at the samf, center In the same 

j 

, year with the Hamu team of Trainers. The very similarities of the two groups 
tna^oa tht- diffcrcnco in the parents ' ifesponaiveness more dramatJc. Two groups ware 
different in meinbershlp,, content, payment, and eKperlence of the Trainers. Of 
all the possible fnctors rcjaponalble for the differences betwuen the two groups, 
^ the latter, the Trainers' lack experionce in Group 1, seem« to be the moat 
ER|Cgingle important factor. Much Ilka the parents they described, in the second 



series tht Trainers seemed to feel that t]my themselves wert more competent, 
took more satisfaction, and were more rela^ced, promoting Increased interactions 
in their group, • 

Trainer s CD and C X tCrnups 2 and 6 • ' 

Group 2 had tho least continuity of staff from the pre^group evaluation 
to the Broup meetings, and it required two full meetings of orientation 
before they could begin to work with Language Development. Full participation 
came near the end of the second meeting in diicusslng the problems of rata 
in their homes* The Trainer asked, how do you pull yourself and your children 
out of this situnLiDnj to which the mothors responded^ education. Then the group 
settled down to the self-choson task of writing the alphabet, having dismissed . . ' 
the topics suggested by the Trainers of colors, shapes, and incidental teaching. 
Besides 'writing the letters of the alphabet:. Group 2^s Language Development topics 
ineluded sl^e^ shapaj colors, eKpression of feellngas and much attention to story- 
book reading techniques* , .Mothers were encouraged to bring materials on 
which they worked with their children. If they did not bring the materials, 
they were asked to talk about what they did. Only a few mothars clearly did 
not work with their children at home* 

At the Christmas Soason.,.J£L^mothers helped their children make a greeting 
card, and held a Christmas party including all their children, and for 
which they brought much food. In spite of this very good beginning for this 
group, there was sharp attrition in attendance following the Christmas 
holiday. The fact that this group was so cohesive before the holiday break 
renderH more plausiblf the mothers' own eKplanation why attendance suddenly 

fell off! There were two rapes and three murders in the neighborhood In 
i 

New Year's week, mnny.had to work over the holiday and wanted to rest'', 
there was a very harcl rain on the night of the first meeting In 1970, and some 
. Parent project* chocks that the niothers rueeived were not good«/ This was because 

check books wdre stolon, and the ehecklnn account was closed. The latter incident 
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morf than anytltin?; else, bi'oke down tho fcQllngs o£ trust and cor.indtment of 
the "marglnfll" imunbers in iilio group, who possibly might have been able Co 
make the transition at Chuistmai if the check Incident hadn't acuurred. 

Gi-oup 2's weetings developod into the iomat of spontanaous eonveriation 
at the vory beginning, languaGe devcLopmcnt review and new exercises, and fret 
discufssion at the end. , The free discussion evolved through topics such as the 
objuctlves oC those child-oiriontcd meetings, the mothers ' own lives' objectives, 
gex uducation, the use of two languases , the drop-off of attonJance follbwing 
Christnuia. the mothers' irritation that the center was closed over the holi- 
days, and the group's termination. Aftor the first few meetings,' the mothers 
■ expressed how surprised they were at the experiGnce of working closely with 
their chiidrcn—how much the children knew and that they, the mothers, should 
have hc-lped boCoru. The topic of helping the childran to ejipreas fealings 
elicited the m\.hors' oxm expression of feelings that were froquently ones of 
sadness Qhout not achieving their own lives' full potentials. 

At the group 'h terinlnntlon the Trainers helped the mothers to eKpress both 
their positive and negative feolinss about the group and its scLieduled Uermlna- 
tion. For example, one mother described how she showed her soven-year-old how 
to ircud story-hooks to her five-year-old, and the two worked beautifully. 

In sunmiary, Group. 2 was the most succesiful group In teriiis of both 
objective and subjoctive Indlees, so that It might be considered as a model for 
future Bi-Dups, Including by chance both the strutured language development skill 
s^ve.i^ and th« in-dapth peraonnl feelings area. 

Group 6 hml some staff turnover, as one Trainer discontinued after five 
s 

mecCings. Tho new Ti-oinor, however, had done intorvlews with these mothers, and 

so Xittlo disruption oeeuvi-ed. Group 6, to which all mothers were invited, used 
O . ■ 

ERJC, Scnsltivity-lksicussion hvbvid in perhaps the best example of it. Group -6 



was large and spent the first two mcqtings on objectives ^ llmit»settlng, and 
topics such as punishment of children .^ex education, and husbftnds' IrrGSponslbllity ^ 



luuibnnd died, hor child wiui rTCrlously injured » and she was cheated financially both 
times bucau^u af a lack of legal knowlt'.dge* Shu opGnly cried, and the group 
railled to her support with both practical advice (Legal Aid. etc.) and 
emotional support* Anothnr inothers a neighbor of the first, was surprlEed to 
learn of thin, which prnmptc^d the eKploration of "living wlnh people but not = 
kngwinf; themi'^ 

Next J the group returned to the topic of the roles of the husband and wifej 
aldad by a solitary husband who camQ bccauae *'hls wife wai sick." Then, 
the group dealt firat indirectly, then directly with the Lamir, S.Cj busing 
incident^ the court-ordered school teacher Integration in ^fiaml, and the 
underlying feelings about the white^Blsek issue * In the most heated of these 
meGtings, all three Trainers were present, a young Hack female and a middle- 
aged Black femnle, and a young white male. The two Black female Trainers, who 
dlsagreQd in thyir opinlonHp served an excellent role models, and practically 
all the mother£4 present froely engaged In expressing themsels^es- Nesct, the two 



languages issue was debated, but no final rGsolution Was reached, 

In the next mc^otlng, oncQunter group techniques were u^ed because the group seemed 
comfortable and colieslve enough to attempt it| one of the Trninera felt prepared 
enough p and the gtoup seemed at rather an impasse with "outiidi'*lsBues and 
ihould liave movpd to the level of more personal feelings* Suffice it to ^ay that 
the encounter technJques warked very well with those who par t'lcipated in all 
of the sessions, but there were problems raiied on the re'-entry of old group 
m«yiibers. The brief encounter group eKpeirience tendB to confirm our belief that 
It would have been haMrdous if not disastrous to attempt In a new group* In 
^ tlie on--going gi'nup, it facilitated the procesB to afrlve at a deeper level (or 



before the Ice was brokunt In the next meetings a mother described how her 




higher level) of progress towaid our objectives than would have been attained 



using the National Training Laboracory techniques alone. 

In his suiwnation at the conclusion of the year's program, Ti'slner B gave a 
very intriguing critiqua: "My overall feeling is that you can't get down 

on paper the smiles in thG mothers' eyes and on their faces over their new found 

ability^ to communicate with their children and neighborSt The group helped the 
to 

mothers feel good about themselves and to be able, to see themselves as agents 
of chanpcJ' 

Group 6 seciiiH to be tht'= most successful group uying the unstructured 
S<?nsltivity^Discu8Blon approach ^ and it involved two variablau from the most 
succcMJiCul group uning the structured Lnnguage Development approach, A highly 
competent Trainer^ Trainer 13 ^ who was both active and flexible^ using ^ hybrid 
of training approachaN, combJiiad free diBCUSslon'with Language Development ' in 
Group 2 and oncountcr group techniques with Seniltivity-Diacujsion in Group 6, 
Traino rs Groups 3 and 7 

Group 3 used the Language Development approach with motiiers and fathers. . 
Again the parents inBisted on writing the letters of the alphabet as their 
childrcni were doing in achoulj rather than working on the more primary skills 
such an color and ^haptl diBcrlmlnations etc. Again, the Trainers skillfully 
provided the paruntB with what they wanted ^ and then went back tOjand wove in 
the primary skills. The Trainers made une of Sesame Street booklets and 
langunge arts exercise materinl from the children' s classronms* 

The Trainers s a Black male and a Blnck female, were two eHceptlonally warm 
and out--gDlni?, itidivldualSj who engaged the parents with a very informal 
joking manner, putting the parents at ease. In the second meeting, for Instancei 
following some Joking coimnents about how atrange it was to be in front of a 
blackboard J the parents took turns in domonstrating how to print the letters 
of the .alphabet. Group 3 apont much time in role-playing various kinds of 
parent-elilld inHtructional Interaetioni like incidantal Ceaehing making ''My 
^l^C ^^^^ Book," and a iitory-book reacling* The parents themselveH took a very active 
role in correcLlnti each other or eivlmi hdlnful fldvics. Ai an Indieation of tlie 



group'H f'nhe5:Jvt?fu»KB, tliQ pnruntH organised and rnn two ChriBMnas partlasi 
One at the school with the children^ and another at on^. couplo^s home on a 
Saturday night complete with Che trimmings for a Snturday parly. The parents 
orgari^cd and did thy work for both particHi and invited the traineri as 
Euei^Ls* 

The parents brought ap n number of problems outside of language devel=^ 
opmGnt, Inciudin^* f^cMU^ral nhi]d«rearing iBHUdSi mndlcnl aorvire for the 
children j and safety prccautiunH at the school. The* Trninora dea] t with each 
Bimply and effectively. The parents were encourflgcd to make liberal use 
of prniHe or reinforcement when their ehfldrcn made a correct response or 
did liomethi n|* good. A Head Start mudlnal and dental team was brought in to 
answer the parentH* questioni^. 

For the . inal niceLlng, the parsnts dncrlded to bring in tnclr children 
to"perfprm*' whatevor tliey liked bent to do* Althougli there was nn undeniable 
element of hhowlng off one^^ own child tu impress one'H neighbor, so many 

had to perform that tliey had to cooperate, taking turns, and It turned out 

*who did ^ , 

quite nicely, not only for the chlldren^well ^ but also for their parents who neipea 

In contrast to Group 3^ which started briskly and milntalned a 

high degree of intorcHt for itg durations Group 7 began much more slowly. Group 

7 also involved both mothers and fathei'B, but used the Songitivity^Dlicui^ion 

Method J and had Icbh initial participation than Group 3, At th^a first meetings 

only two coupK's appeared i so the Trainer had to go out and arouBe more 

Interest » This group was dominated by two favliers with the topics mainly on 

community prDblcma and general aituatlons,such as school integration, pollco 

relationsi drug problems, delinquency^ owning guns, jobs, attitudes of bus 

driversi and .scalping prices of ghetto stores. At one of tht last meetings, 

neither dominant father was present and the Broup moved deeper into family 

and perHunal feellngH than evor before in the groupt One of the Trainirs 

O imiirls'.eil hin frUHtratitiu at the group^H not having realized more family- 

ERIC • 

Drlented objectives i 



*'As long as the parentH are discussing problems or Issues that Involve 

their fiimilles tlioro Is mora inceracllon, Whanever there are cDnimunlty affairs 

there iu less contribution fromtha group because^ some TnembGr of the group 

• is Iqbb Infortiied. "^OteMlonal ly the parents would allow CGrtain members of 

the group to talk of their own personal lives (job positions) whether it's 

of interast or not. When trying to brlnp, about b group interaction for positiv 

changers in tlia family strucLuro, the basic discussions for intfiraction should 

hava liivolved children, father nnd mothcir atticudc^, and behavior^'- 

However, it should ha poJntyd out that the non-do^tilnanc parents were happy 

to pnrticdpata in thti CQnimunlty-orlentt^.d meetings. Indeed, one of the active 

fatherH was sybHOquontly elected to a neighborhood political office. 

Trai nc*rH ClU G roups and 8 

In tandem with the precculing Groups 3 and 7 of fathers and matherSs GrQUps 

4 and 8 wuvu held nt the samn cGntorB with the mothers who had no partners. 

As diKCuuscd earlier ^ In the llrt^t series , Group 4 attempted to use the 

Sensll IvJ ty-DlgcusHlon Metliod, ynt due to poor planning ^ there was a maKlmum of 

12 invitod motherHj and there were no more than three or four mothers at any 

itiectlni; ho there cou]d be little ineanlngfiil Interaction. The discussion items 

ranged from disciplining children, to school programs^ to Christmas shopping, to 

job supervisors, Tntcrcstingly jwhen cmisldsring the choices or disbanding 

the group, or contJiiuing, the three regular attenderi^ steadfastly chose to 

continue by thoiTiaclvos , 

Eight mothers who did come or uald they would come were repeatedly asked 

back without success, Vollow^up IntervlcwH documented that two mothers discon'^ 

tinued because they were sick, and when they recovGred they had to work extra 

to make up for the loss of income. There was a great deal of iieknesg in the 
% 

*• 

community at that time* One mother said her children were sick, one mother had 
to work late, and another ^aid she had to attend church revivals and meetings, 
Q""\VQC ndditJonQl mothcrR candid]y said they would IJko to attend, but when 
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h r ii fimmffTTHM iey honie from their job and finished the work around the homej they were 



too tirad or just didn't ioal up to par. These mothers without huibands In 
the humo appunr to be ovurwholmed with dny-to-dny coping and jjst did not 
luivi' tht* hunllii nr tint*r);y to ntcciul thu rarent )*rtijct:t mc£?L J nf,ri , even for pay* 
In concluHion, thcHC muNiurH who iniLially exprcsBed interest gave reasons for 
not attunding that soundad vnry plnuHible for tlie most part* 

The final lU'^^iPs Group 8, again tlia mothers without husbands, used Language 
DGvcvlopmunt J nnd had thu Mpcond hlyhctst cohesion.i With tlie exception of two 
inuiBuai dropouts nnd two latiK^omcrH , thl.^ group would have haa the highest 
cohuHlon of any proup, As it was, it was a Glose flecond to Croup 2, 

The sequence nC tills group larguly paralleled the other Language Development 
groupH but folluwud the Pnrcnts Trainer.^* Manual more closely than any of the 
other proups bc^ninning with color, shape , and moving on to letters* However ^ 
tht'so Trainers provided many more taskH and tasks that' were more varied In 
naturo thnn tha other Trainers provided, It is not possible to detail all tha 
cxareiaeo and dumons trntiour, here. A few GKamplGi^ will suffice. There were 
pronunciation cKcrclses (incldentalJ y , without going into the one^-language 
veryuK two-lanf^unpe issue) j films on communication^ language puzEles and gameij 
singing and rhyfrhm exercises^ and a crQatlvity task using Petar Rabbit stories. 
To show how successfully the Trainers Invulved the parents^ mother example: Pet 
Rabbit books w£?re given to all parentK who were divided in two groups # One 
parent group brouglit home the books \^ith cut-out rlinract^.rs to read to their 
children and encourage them to play ^itiu The other parenU group brought home 
only th(* cut-out charncters from the books and cold their children to make up 
storieH which they wrote down. The next week the two parent groups compared 
notes. 

i As a wliolej the pareut« were very conglstent in carrying out assignments 
and bringing their children's work back to the. group to be discussed, ^^en the 
iiajorlty of the parents were actually obiicrved working with story books with 
aholr children, they seemed to exemplify favorable qualities important when 
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helping children* One mother^ howovor, did not pL'acticG what sho preached or what 
she had said she did v;ith hur child at hana. While her assignmpnts Indteatod that 
iilio took i iniL* and holpLHl hot cliild with assigrmentij when working with him in the 
group situation she constantly cur.sod and belittled him because lie was not meeting 
her eKpi^ctations in the task he was doing. She praised his efforts very little and 
had Tnostly negative remarks to mnke about his efforts. The ether parents were 
patient and understanding when seen working with their children* 

The maetings usually started late because many of the parents worked all day 
and found it difficult to make the meetings at the scheduled time* "In general^ 
Trainors and parents cstablishad good relationships* The meetings helpad each of 
the group iiicuibers to become much better acquainted ^ and parent ^parent and parent- 
Trainer relntionshipM and interactions were sincere and meaningful. Parents were 
really grvLXt when it came to giving each other a feeling of being worthwhilQ, They 
contlnuou^jly praised each ot]ior*a Ghildrcn"s work when assignme.'its were being 
discussed. 

One of the Trainers concluded that the meetings were rGally worthwhllo in 
helping the parents work more effectively with their small children on language 
development, not Just the child in Head Start but other amall ones in the family 
alsot The mothers said they look forward to the meetings ^ and that now their chil- 
dren feci that their mothers can do something to help them as wall as their teachers. 
Now their children looked up to them more, and this made the mothers feel very good, 
Analyscjs 

At t end ance^K^oup process data comparison . The two sets of data^ attendance and 

group process J coincide closnly with each otherj especially on itx of the eight groups * 
ft . ^ 

The two possible eKceptions were Group 1 whose rather poor attendance does not reflect 
some of its poBitive internctions , helpp and meaning to some motncraj and Group 7 
ICdsq rnCheir good attnndanea does not reflect the relatively impoverished personal 
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Mother** fnuhfir cnniparluans . Nnither tlio quantitative attendance data or 
qiuilit ^Llvri group proccisH data tndicaLe any advantago or di.^advantagG to any of tho 
tlirru clnHHC,*! accordini*, to iiinriiiil slaLus nnd fotliers' pari Ic J pat ion i All motharsj 
mot ht!r- f nt her pnir^, and iiiolhcrs without husbnnds * A passible exception was the 
mathcrs wlthiHit hiishantls (Iroup 4, in which they invidiously con^pared themselves 
to Groiip 3 which met in tho same ,CGntGr ; howcvcri Group 4's relatively small size 
seems to have been mort^ Iniportant tlian.the fact that they wnve huibandlesi* 

Tho comparison of mpthyro' pnrl icipat ion with fathers- participation using the 
group process infonnatiun confirms the earlier offered mother-father attendance, 
comparisons. That ii, givcin an equal chance to participate^ fsthers took advantage 
of all phases, of this opportunity as avidly as tlie mothero. 

Langungq DuvQlQpme nt ^Sc ms it ivlt y^niscuss j on comparlBnn , The eompariion- of 
Langucigc Dovelopment with Sens it ivity-Disoussion seems clearly to favor the former. 
All four Langua|*,e Devulopmunt groups attained good attendarice and good qualitative 
ratings, while only one of the Sensltlvity^Discusslon groups attained a good rating 
on both crltoria. The reason for less success with the other three Sensitivlty- 
Dlicussion groups varied: Group 4, which came the closest to oomplete failure (yet 
even it did not)^ was the victim of poor planning based on Inaqcurate Initial 
estimates of probable participation. Groups 1 and 7 suffertid from the Trainers' 
lack of eKperlcncQ and trrilnlng, regpectlvy ly . Ttiereforet there appears to be 
interaction between tlie method (inchuling both structure and content) and trainer 
variables j such that less well trained and/or eKperienced trainers fare better with 
the l^anguage DevGlopment method* 

Rolna and fj^nctjoii^ of the insorvlce gupervisors . Each of the two Inservlce • 
iupervisors were limited In the roles to af ter-thG-fact analyses of situations that 
could not bo lived over again. Tlieir task was an easy one if the Trainers had per- 
pirracd compctcnitly, and the groups had progressed smootlily, requiring mainly positive ' 



reinforcement fr-om the suparvisori* If, hnwevcr, there were problems , the task was 
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iniiuh nuirt' dtf ficult . 

Vov GKainplaj onv oC iliu Trniners in Group 2 pnrforinacl wc^Jl below expeetat Ions * 
Shu wai a lilchly rcaoiiFiKMidcd parent who had damonstrated her conmunity leadirship. 
Furl hGrmLive , during thu proHurvlcu trainingj she showed an overt wlllingnoii to 
pnrl^lui pate nnd iiu^de posiiivo contributions to thG group wlille, probably slgnifi- 
cnntly, remaining soniQwhnl ijuardcd per^onnlly, More signiricflnt ly , she failed to 
coinpli!ta her nharc of pro=group rGscflrch intervicv;s, Wlien Group 2 beBanj her own 
attundance was irregular; andj In fact, she made disrupt ivci coiments. Repeated 
iuporvision efforts failed , and then her prevloiisly guarded pcirional crliis erupted : 
One of her teenage daughters ran away from homo. Finally, she acknowledged her own 
need for oiitslda help. She elected to seek counseling Xinm her minister and 
reslr.ncd from the Project. 

More genorrlly, when the inservicc supervision uncovered problems in the 
TralnorB- porfonnancej the supervisor's task was to use the past episode ai a learn'- 
ing device to equip the Trainers to handle future iituatlons mere effectivoly. The 
Trnlnura varied a great deal in their responsiveness to such guidanee which required 
tlicm to gcnerallp.e frorn the past situation to a future and ^oiTiewhat differant 
situntion. The Tralnors whuHo personnlitlcs could be charactGrlied as open, 
fleKible, and self-reliant, seemed able to learn the best from what lupervlsion had 
to offer. 

TrnltiQr variables . In the final analysis^ it was the Trainer selected^ his 
personnlitys his prior group eKperiences, his proservica traiiiingi and then hia actual 
experience with these parents^ that niade the most difference whether a particular 
gro^ip went well or not, Higlit of the nine individual Parent Trainers appeared quite 
effective but varied ' somewhat in the level of their ef f ectivcncis * The Trainer 
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whoso two groups were most affactlvo waa rclacivoly uxpericnccd in groups prior to 
the Pnront Project, and in his porsoiua approach hr- „ns active and flcKlblo, somewhat 
modlfyins each woLhod in tl,n direction ol: tl,e othor method ns it seemed Appropriate . 
When the unoxpocted aro.o. h. doalt with it openly, in^cdiately. and in a professionally 
- expert fashion. When Che nnospected confronted the other three teams, the Trainers 
^ often remained pasnivc and had to return to the issue at tho ncKt meeting after- 
consulting with thoir supervisor. This sheds lisht on the difference in the results 
of the two methods, for in the I^nguafic Development mothod, the unexpected occurred 
less frequenHy. with LansuaRo Developincnt . the Trainers know what to expect and. 
perhaps, were a bit: more at euse, thus setting the parents at ease more than with 
Sansltivity-DiscLi£?sion. 

With the cxpu, icucc of the first series behind uhcm, the Trainers seemed even 
lucre err.cLive in th. second .erics. In the most successful groups, including three 
or four of the four of tho Sprins eroup« , the enthuslnsm of the narents and the 
Parent Trainers' oKeitemant over the parents' responsivaness were mutually contagious. 
In short, morale was very hifili when we ended the parent meetings on the scheduled 
date. 

Dlgcusriinn 

Were parent groups offectivo or not in nrouslng and sustaining these parents' 
interests, and why or why not? Cautioned by the pesoinistio resultg and forecasts 
of most comparable undertakings, we used every reasonable tachniqua to ensage 
parents of Ilaad Start children in meanlnsful participant group interaction. The 
criteria of success for this project arc flvafold. and only two criteria or Indices 
are considered here- namely, the parents' attendance at the meetings, and the 
groui^ process. The results of the other criteria are reported elsewhere. In a sense, 
the most objectlvu data rngairdins the parents' in participating iu their actual 
Op<^"dancc nt thc^parcnt group mQc^tlngs. From the index of attendance, six of the 



aiglii j'r*Hip*j apiH'urud elunrly HiKUiUHSful, «nd a auvtiiith igroup (Group 1) modGrately 
so p From Uht* indax of group prnuGss , s±n of tlm cdyht gi^oups fippcared to sustain 
a high dagree af roltivant inUcirosU among the parGnt participanCs , with a ieventh 
group (Group 7) in thti mauRiiinJ gone* Only Group 4 wns a failure on both eriteria 
and this was becauiiC of a quiiHi-ndministrat ive planning error! Not in\/iting enough 
parents to makG up larga anough group, which was a mistake atrrlbutable to our 
lack of axperlencQ, 

Thu two marj*in«nl groupH are worthy of special comment Group 1, whila having 
low atttnidiinuc and group eolicuionj had loyal onthusiiiats who found the meetings 
rolevant and sometlmGH very lielprul, but who attsndod somewhat Irragularly , Group 7 
had diytuiHsion that was comiiiuuity^j rather than personal^ or family^-oriented, and 
AppGartKl to vGry dcpcMidofit on ; a f uw spoUnfiiiiun who pvc^sidtnds Crf^eing the rest of the 
tU'dUp from the/ responsibility to raally pnrlicipate, ThuSj this group had little 
group inLoraction, yot it had inodarately f^ood attendanuoj appaiently due to the 
sp©kQ§mu\i'a charismn or interest in the- community topica being discuased, Thereforej 
five of the eight groups clearly met both the criteria of attendance and group 
proceis and two more met at least one of the criteria accounting for seven of the 
eight groups. In summary ^ according to the attendance and gr^up process data, the 
Parent Projiiet may bu considured a success. 

If it was a success, why was it In eoinparlson with reports of other Head Start 
programs for parent education and conaultaUion? First , there are no other systematic 
reports of this typc:^ and very few even anecdotal rcporti* Ed'icational and mental 
healtli prof cssionalH are concerned that low-^income parents of children in Head Start 
and day care be *'dGalt with" somehow, but they convey an attitude of Incapacity to 
involve the parents meaningfully ^ as Balfcr (1971) recently obsarvud. Caldwell 
states j "We lowered our eKpectation of what we had hoped to accDmpllsh in our parent 
program and have p'atiently followed the' iead of the ptirents as to wliat they expect 
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from us and v;liaU tlicy will acccpU labelled as demoaLaLic" (1970, pi ). Even in 
reports of upparcntly succtssful Head Start parent group •education^ the cDnsultants 
appeared to relate to individual pnrents, rother than cingander interaction among the 
-parents to mnka the group the primary vehicle for changD (Cook^ 1968; Farley, 1971), 
Cnmparcd to a trndicional , rather authorit^i rlnn approach, Caldwell's more peselmiatic 
attitude implies thnt--liowever impat iently--5he at least respects the parents^ right 
to practice self-determination of neighborhood programs for their children* Dumont 
(1968) makea A compelling affirmciLive case for the coimTiunlty^s retaining its own 
self-determination in a possihln povjcr showdown with profo.Riionals , 

The Parent Project demonstrntcHl that participant group methods are at leait one 
way of unravt^ling tha uordlan knot po^ed by the need to involve low^lncome pnrants 
in meaningful parent education and their dymnnd for a democratic nrocass that avoids 
profegilonal condescension* Interestingly --and perhaps not entirely coineidentally — 
nutritional and health education for Head Start parents are two very Important 
pptential applications of the history of group methods in which one of pioneer 
CKperitnents used group discussion vnethods to change housewives- attitudes toward using 
more fresh milk, cod liver olljand orange JuicD (Lewin^ 1943)* Indeed, the Office of 
Child Davclopmcnt is currently upgrading its health education for parenti and sponsoring 
experimental variationa of Head Start known as Health Start and Home Start, Future 
Cfudciavori^ should include other field intervention researcli projects using participant 
group methods, which syHtcmatically investigate effects of variables that were beyond 
the .^copo of Lhe Parent Project, such as^ using the children's classroom teacher or 
aide as one of the Paront TrainerSj uslrig the Social Servleas worker as one of the 
Parent Trolnurs to confront coniiumity-level problems, or using particular content like 
family nutritionalj health, and dental education curricula* 

As Zurcher (1969) found in the developmont of Topeka poverty program neighborhood 




tlon committcGB,* the Parent Project groups combined elements of all three Tuckman* 
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clflisud KuUUlnysi Llit^rapy [Trtnips, hunian rulauions HJ^tnips , and naUural or laboraLory 
groups. Zurcher, who carGfully observGd without disrupting or Intervening In the 
naturalistic setting, noted that only one of the 12 Topeka comniltteas reached the 
**PurposivG*' or '^Performing'* stage of group growth, 

Howcvfir, the Pnrent Project's primary emphasis was on syBtrimatic Intervention, 
andj in fact, the groups evolved quickly, telcacoplng several Zurcher stagasj bypaaeing 
the pre-'group Orientation of the parents (1) ^ Focuising on the task from the outset 
(III), and avoiding Umbo by meeting intcnoively for. a timG«llmlted period (V), In 
tlie LaniiunfiQ Developmont groiips , CatharslH (Xiy, Action (IV)^ and Testing (VI) were 
promptly dlspatchtul nnd .followiid vith Purpnslve (VII) or Perforining the task, while 
several Sc-nsltivity'-nJ ycus^jlon groups apunt most of Uhfeiir time in thoia three earlier 
stages . 

Tho Parent Prnit'ui: intervcnitlon stratfigy provided train€^d iGadershipj prior to 
starting tlio actual pnront groups, which was indlgennug to the comnmnity (see Figure 2). 
In this acnif^e, tlie Pnrent Project's presorvico training was highly comparable to earlier 
progrnms ' use of T-groupa to trnin low-incomG paraprofessionals and middle-class 
individuals together in the same group (Gulvdrj et. al ., 1969| Carkhuff and Griffin, 
1970| 1971), Ikit the earlier programs ended at just the point where tha main inter- 
vention of the FarGnt Project began, namely^ to use the individuals who received the 
initial proservicG training to themselves be the Parent Trainers in the eight groups 
involving, 119 parents. Thus, the Parent Project ' s intervention strategy was an 
intcrdependant whole in that the Parent Traiiiers ' selection, prefiervlce training^ 
ineervicc supervision, and connultment^ equipped them to be competent in the actual 
parentis groups* Thu Trainers then received positive fGedback directly and Indirectly 
from the parcntB which had an upwardly spiraling effect on the Trainers, permitting 
^hem t:o give thciif fullest conttnitment to the parent' groupi. By the same token, the . 
^rowip training equippt'd the parents to be more effective with their cliildren* The 
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parunLH thon rucuivcd poslulva fuodback from their childrQn which had an upwardly 
ipiralin^; vfEect: on llm parunLs' InvolvcmuMiL In thu group. 

What role did the five dollar per mGeUing paytnent have in soeurlng and maintain- 
ing the pnronts^ initial conuiiitniiint j and their coninitnicnt throughout the course of 
the meeting.^? The pa>Ttient shouXd be seen as an Incentive for the parents to ' 
^ participnte regularly, that is, securing their initial conmitment. It is to 
be sGon in the conteKt of tlic entire Project and especially the Interpersonal 
rBlationship establishod between a parGnt and the Trainers, By paying the parents 
to participate in the meetings ^ we tangibly dGmonstrnCed our eonviction .ihat both 
mothers and fathers are important: The most valuable function of the payment may 
have boon to render the Project, personified by the Trainers ^ as more credible. 
As the parents who wa s€*rvcd trug ted ub , tliey could and did secui to take their 
roles 08 parents more seriously iind gain in salf-estecim as persons. 

If thto analysis is correct ^ Chen the paymant of money funetioned am a rapport- 
building, concrete token. ThereforOj In tcrrna of Gstablishing rapport, the Trainers 
could and did many other things , iiicluding listening sympathetically , praising them 
for actively participating, and sincerely expressing admiration for the good Jobs 
they did with their children, Ultimately, the moat important kinds of faedback that 
the Project sought to initiate for parents were from the other parents in the 

same ^ituatignj and from their own chiUiron. The interpretation that the payment 
was a rapport-building token is supported by a conipartson of pre*- and postintarvetitlon 
attitudes about partieipat ion in group meetings. In iamples of parental attitudes in 
the Parent Project's five neighborhoods concerning the participation in parent group 
meetings without payment ^ there was an increase of about 19% from the spring of 1969 
to tlie next year J about two months after the Parent Project ended (Wohlfprd, 1971a), 
Therefore, the Project seems to have made a favorable impact on the community, not 
pni/^"in its acceptance and endorsement by parents who actually participated in it. 
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but also ill the graaLttr willinyncss to participate exprGssed by nonparticipating 
parents. In short, when it ended, the Project had a positive mcmentum ih the 
conmuinity, nnd i£ it had continiiodj^ tha pnrtlclpation could have been expected to 
be even prnaLer than It Imd boon. 

In future projects, perhaps the rapport between the pnrGnts and Trainers may 
— be initially established by some imnns other than paynient^ iuch as in the pre-group 
int<irvluw8, oi' inclusion of tcoching or medical staff in the groups so that the pay 
inent reinforcement step could have been short-circuitod . Iloweverj in retrospect 
concernini^ tliis project, we feGl that the importance of pnyment varied within our 
sample aa a functuon of socioeconomic "class. The very pooTj e.g.j those mothers 
without huHhands, on welfare, and employGd nt physieally □Khaustlng dny's-work, 
probably would riot have attended without the financial incQntlvH. In contrast to 
the very, the moderately poor to lower-middlo-class , e.g., intact families, payroll 
jobSj employed in non = physical jobn like secretaricas , etc., 
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probably would have atEcnclcd the: maetings avcin if no pa^WGnt were pffcrede This 
coiijccturc warrants furuhar study, 

Simc both the Lnnj;uago DavrlojMUont and Sansitivity-niscussion groups had some 
Huccdss, nuithLU- approauh can bo irulud out ^ although the luura structured Language 
Devrlopmcnt: Method apponruci slij^hLly more advantagoous , aHpaclally for less 

- oKprricnced Trainers* As planned for rosQafch puifpoao^j qach Trainer team conducted 
both a Lnnguagr Dovclopmunl: group and Sensitlvity-DiscuKslon group in the two 
saparatG scrios^ so as to ruvoal possible diffarcmcQs in the approaGhes^ In practice, 
the Trainers woro relntivnly free to modify the approachGs as they wishadj and 
occasionally they did. For instance, both the highly structured Language Development 
approach in Cfiruup 8, and the much more open-endod LanguagG Development approach in 
Group 2 appcnrad to achieve veiry good rcsultBs Clearly ^ it was the personalities 
of the Trainers that account for much of this variance^ and for even more of the 
varianco amon^; the four Sonsltlvity-Discussion groups. 

The group structuru and the father's rolo deserve special coninent^ ae low^income 
parents s especially fathars^ of preschool children are often characterized by many 

■ llead Start field workars as virtually inippgslble to involve in parent programs.. In 
comparing the Parent Project with other programs concerning fathers^ it may be ^ 
concluded that a program's eKpectations probably determinci whether or not the fathers 
participate^ If a progrnm regards fathers as important members of the family and 
important persons In the child-rearing process , then it should make every effort to 
encouragQ the fathers* participation. We assumed that convenieiice was important for 
the mothers mul doubly Important for the fathers, so we had the meetings held at the 
Head Start center in their own fainiliar neighborhoods ^ often within walking distance 
frora^iomCj and on weekday evenings when most people were free, W© assumed that 
gDntlnuud participation would depend upon the mothtirs' comfort In the group mnd 
bly so fur the fathers. Therefore, wo had at least one Black mother from the 
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connnnuiLy as n Trainer in each group, and one mala (uyually Black) as Trainer in 
ccich fatlu-rs and niuUhcrn ' ^roup. Wti furLhurmoru aHiiumari LliaL the marital 
rc«k)i: lunsliip Hliouki bu s Lrcn^^t IitMicicJ ^ and tliat tlu* Calihcrs should not foo.l out- 
numborcd by wanuin . TIiuTciuiMt, wn structured groupp involvlni* Cothers to Include 
only inarriod couples ns ivu tnur^i. In order not tu ncgluct iMOthers without husbanda 
in tiiofu' contcrH having* t]\v mot Imr-fathcir yroupsj wci nrrangcvd a fiitiparate aerios of 
liUHU ini;H Cor thcui, Oiir Htrul ui-y to invglvc fathar'^ nnd mothc-rs appeared to work 
' quitu well, as nuu:>ng parLMits who attended at least cme mcetingj fathers participated 
as avidly as motligrB. 

lyccommcindat lon^ fui: oUhr r proftraniis , The pnrt:icipunt y^oup iiu^Lhod sciuins to be 
an cffactlvc vclii.cia to dclivor connminlty-cl inica 1 pfiychological services directly 
to low incoinc parent h for ediicat lonal , remedial ^ tind preventive functions for their 
preachtsQ] children jind tlin pnrcuts theiufielva£^ . Thu Inllowinp recommendat ions are 
offered for otlier applied pragvaniB for parents of prancliool children* 

1, The participant giroup'H diagnDntie-claBslf leation value and its potGntial 
for trentincnU s or clinnoe of behavior 5 of the participant have been clearly demon- 
strated* Group experiont'cs may Involve the partieipants in a iTiennlngful vmy for 
providing a relevant Hcimplc of behavior, and the basic impetus for chango comes 
from an ncceptable reference yroupj others in the riame s^ltuatioTi. 

2, In order to bo KucccHKful, a piirent progrjiiit r.iiDuld be totally geared to 
serving' the parents' needs , including cDnvenienee of lueeting tin^e and locationj 
babysitting, ctc^ as well a*i in the content of tliu program, 

3, If pajnnent is not avnllablo to aid in establishing rapport with at least 
those piirunts in hard-core poverty, other fairly unusual procedures probably are 
necessary to dcvr]op their trust and understanding in order to particlpato 
initially in .a parent prDgram* 
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4, In order ro invslve fathars to a program for parents , Tncetlngs should be 
scheduled in the ovcningi ha^e At leaat one male trainer, and include as many 
fathers as mothers in thu group* 

5* Once the pArents are tlicre to participate in a groups whother or not they 
continue depends on t\w skill of the Parent Trainers. As discussed uarlierj the 
Trainers' effeutiveneuii is an interdependent funetion of their selection on the 
bcuHia of pevaonality nnj prior yruup eKperlence^ preiervico traininc, supervision, 
as well a** the situation In which they are with the parents. Including worl'ing in 
teams and belny free to choose thi?ir pruferrud group approach and to oKereiic their 
own individual style* 

6, Whatever object ivca are to be pursued with thc^ parents with either should 
be Btatod in bohavlaral turras and embedded in highiy specific experiences and 
conurete eHamples* In LiuiguafiQ Duvelopment groups, the parents are often quite 
inaecure and anKleua about thoir homework anylgnmcnts with thtir children. 
Involving the parontH in actually making materials, while discussing their use and 
their children^ is a good technique to follow. Similarly, In Sensitivity-Discussion 
groups p abstract ions about ehild-rearing are not as valuable as pursuing concrete 
OKnmplns tlint tlie parenta bring up about their children, 

7i Although thy Parent ProJCQt dealt eKclusively with low-income Black 
familiep with preRchool Qhildreni participant group metlioda also seem appropriate 
for inoat other lowMincome targat populations in a variety of programs such as adult 
education, conmiunlty mantul healthi otCii as well ua praschool child development* . 
Modif icaticmR ara in order for cyrtain types of groups, K.gt, in the case of 
famtlioi with eehoel-aoc ehlldrou who have problcma, one or morci famillea including 
all the children might partlglpate (of. MinuchlUi Montalvo, Guornoy, Roiman & 
Hehuinor, 1967) • 
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8* At a ininimum, supervisors ihould havG had Gxpericnco themselves in 
conducting rugular sensitivity training groupSj in working with ].Dw*income 
groups J in counHCjling parents j and in rcndoring clinical se?rvicei to preschool 
children and their famillcg, AlsOi or^^anizatlonal expGricncciS is dcslrabla to 
help the supervisor cope with potcnUlal policy and practicul issuas concerning 
. the interfaces among relevnnl: Head Start coniponants such as Parent Involvement , 
Social ServiccSj Psychological SGrvicus j and Education, 

9. Since tha Parent Trainer is the koy ingredient of the Parent Projectj 
certain more specific recommden'dations iire offered regarding his or her role in . 
future applied group programs ' that use lasi than fully crcdantialed trainers. 
Indftods the Parent rrojeet may be primarily viewed as a program for the 
training of "parnprofessionals ^ -■ which is a term not used in this report 
beoaugc of its connotation of second-class or inferior status* Everyone, 
including the supcrviebra, must respect the valuable and unique role of the 
Trainers. (1) Future programs should antlclpatu that some Xraineri will drop- 
out during their preservice training and includa Altornate Trainers in the 
prcscrvicc training. (2) Trainere should be used in terms of twOj not only 
to permit the ethnic and sex distribution of Trainers for evQry parent group, 
but also to fncillitatQ the Trainers performance in the group. A pair of 
Trainers provide Bupport for each otheri cover some of each other's blind spotij 
and facillltate insorvice super,vision by promotino a nondefensive, problem''Solvlng 
attitude for the parents' welfare* (3) The continuity of Trainers from year to 
year should be maKimlzcd for high quality groups in a regular program.. The first 
scries of Parent Project meetings in part constituted on-the-job training ■ giving 
them i^eal preparation for the second. series of meetinss. 
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Footnotei 

(Paae pnii) Tlie Author is indctbtad to Mrs. Margaret Dardon, Mrs, LGona 
Eldrldr.a, Hre . Joan S. Jamc^ , Mr* Jamca M. Kolariks Mrs, Elizabeth Phillips, 
Mr. Irviin' D. Stviiuhan, Mrs. Nancy Thonipsons Mr. Joseph A. Trunflo, Mrs. Birdie 
Wl;itG, nnd Mrg , MnKlna R* Wooteiis wb^j gave of themselves as Parent Trainers and 
made the rnrent Vvo}i^Qt posstbla. The mithor wishes to thank Miss Helan StoltOj 
Miami Huad Start Project Manaf_ur And Mrn, Oracle Miller, Assoeiate nireetor of 
the Economic Opportunity Program, Inc* ; their respective staff of H^ad Start 
and Child Opportunity taachery and aides; a\\d the Dade County public school 
auperlntcniUiinta and principals whose cooperatlye assistance was essential and 
always given. Finally, the authoi'^ wishes to thank Dr, Herbert M* Dandes , tha 
Associate Investignuor 5 Mrs. Leslie H. Dnnford, Dr. Thomas 0. Hllliardj ■ 
l)r, John McDnvid* Dr. Carl E, McKenryj and Dr, Virgiiita Shipman for thei.!^/^ 
suggest long and suppcn-t chro\i|;haut the projuct. The Parent Project was sup- 
port od in' part by a rt?seareh grant titled, ^'Changing Parontal Attitudes and 
Uehavior Through Participant Group Methods from the Offica of Economic 
Opportunity (CAP CG-8003) to the Univorsity of Miami, for which the author was 
the Principal Investigator* 

(Page one) /Please scq removable covar paye^/ 

(Page one) The extant of the Head Start commitment for parent involyament may be 
seen in the fact that four of the twenty**aome offictal polidy itatementa in the 
♦'Rainbow Series*- of pamphlets are devoted to the partieipatlon of parintsi No*. 5^ 
Volunteers in the Child Doyelopmcnt Center Program; No< 6, Parenti are Needed 1 
Suggoetlons on PArcnt Participation in Child Development Centers j No. lOj Points 
for Parents! 50 Sugnestloni for Parent Pat^tlclpat ion In Head Start Child 
nevcioprnMnt CGntcrs; No, iOa, Parent Involvement? A Workbook of Training Tips 
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for Hend Stnrt Staff* 

(Piigc t In HH*) Since t]w incnption of tlia Parent Projoct, tha group mbvcmcnt has 
trcmonckMiHiy n^incd in populari t y both among prof essionnls and in the general 
population. As with any Buddcn popularisation □£ a conipleK phenomenonj there 
have been disLortiona^ uKuasses, nnd abusas, as erltlcs withlnj and outside the 
group innvfeuuunt havG pointed out (Lakin, 1969; Koch, 1969). OvarsimpliCioations 
nf grbup approaghc^ often fall to distlnguloh among significant differencee 
bQtwc*un St*n^itivlty Trnining, ob practiced and deacribGd by those at the National 
TrfllnlnB Lnboratory, on the one hnnd , and the EncountGr Groups, as praGtiead by 
thoHG at RHalen InstltutG, on the otliGir, TherG are many aub-typeg and variationB 
of group incLhod botwcen thusu two polar typtis and beyond tham as well* With the 
uKcaptlon of a few weuks ^ experiinGnt with oucountar tGehniquea in Group Number 6^ 
the only c»Kplicitly inipjemcnted sniall group methods were the saniitivlty training 
or T-group methods, • . 

(Page sIk) The preieirvice senBltivity training and the iniervlce supervision of 
thu Parent Trainers wao conduetcid by the Principal and Aeaoeiate Invest Igators ^ 
and the presorviGe language devalopment training was conduGted by Mrs, Leslie H# 
nanford wlio waii aiBiatud by MrB , Juttn S* James. 

(Page seven) While some TrainurH developed a strong preference Sox one method or 
the other ^ all Tralnur LdaiTis uHOd one method in the first series and the other 
method in the iocond scirles, as required by rcseareh eonslderatlons . As with 
choosing Trainer partners, GoinpletaselC-seloctlon of the method by the Trainers 
may have heun preCurable for optimal mptlvatlon. 



Tnblc 1 

CliarMcUeristlcs of I'nrcnt TrnlnJ.ng Groups 
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. TnblQ 2 ' ' 

Objectl vaB nt ThroG Ln volB ao Formulated by tha ParQ i it Trainors 



r o c I i H of Ob j n n 1 1 yc s 



? int ers ' Obin ctive! 



1* To accept t;ha parents by being non-Judgmantal* 

2, To ha nccGpted by tho parents,, 

3i To makG parents feel noniffortublG " to be open, 



1* To nceept Lhe child an an important individual perse 

A, To spend time alone with tha child* 
2* To show tlia child you. care, 

3, To set rea|ionslble limits. 

4, To DKplnin nituationn to child, 

5, To understand your Jacllngs ahaud the child and to a 
them constructively, . , 

Ai For the parant, ' 
To moilel for tliG child* 



li To f:a€il hiiiujull! to bci m\ important individual person 

2, To fciol gjoocl as ft parson, 

3, To do tldnyK , to say thinos on his own, and to feel j 
J.t, 

A, To cxprcsn his thoughts, 
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Figure 1 

The Usual Entry, of a Young Chiid from Low Tnconie Family Into Public- 
School, • The Burden Is Placed upon the Child Alone* 
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Figure 2 

The Parent Prpject's Intervention Strategy Reverses the Burden, Placing it 
Bnck on AcUilts, The School and Ilcjad Start Reach out into the Community for 
Group Trainers Wlio- Work Directly with Parent Groups to Strengthen the Family. 
The Family tlion Modificis its Interaction with their Preschool Chi Id , 
Note: Shaded ^Hrcas & WumbGrsi 

1, Public school-llQiid Start contract. 

2, Head Start 'y pruservice training & inservice auptirvision of 
Pnircnt Grouj? TrninerH. 

3, Parenta ■ Group conducted by Parunt Trainers, 
4* Parents modify thalr faniily interiiction. 

5^ Prescliop] child is better equippepl for Head Start and public 
icliool. 
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Figure 3 

Goal of Int nrvuntiDns ^ Moving All UnitH into Closer llannDny with akch 
othor (Fiincl ioiiiU Interdependnnuy ) — Including the Cliild, his Family^ the 
Nelghhorhood ParunL Group, Mend Scnrt, nnd tho Public School, 



Figuro ^4 

The Purent ProjacfB IntorvantiDn SUrntcgy Conceptualised Accordlng^to 
Input, Tiitraproccss, and Oiii-coniu VarlablcB* 
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